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BauTiMore: 
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We had @ most excellent essay by Mr, Abedne- 
go Robinson, on the Ribbon Grass, in type, but 
were compelled to omit it, in order to make room 
for the interesting official account of the late Ex- 
HIBITION OF THE Marytanp Horticutrurar 
Society, an institution which, though unobtru- 
sive in its march, has, by its own intrinsic worth, 
found its way to public esteem, and is effecting in 
its own peculiar walks of beauty and of useful- 
ness, a sum of good which defies calculation. 








Sueze Huspanpry.—We insert in the pre- 
sent sheet, a very interesting article on this sub- 
ject. White we bespeak for it an attentive read- 
ing from our subscribers generally, we would 
particularly call the attention of our Alleghany 
correspondent to it, as it contains full answers to 
all the queries he propounded in our 5th num- 
ber, on the subject of sheep ; and we would 
here briefly observe to him, that his “mountain 
land” may most “advantageously” be occupied 
in the manner he proposes. By the way it has 
often been a matter of surprise to us that gentle- 
men owning estates in that interesting region of 
hill and deli, had not long since turned their at- 
tention to this branch of husbandry, combining, 
% it does, so much of the pleasant with the 
profitable, qualities of such decided attraction, 
aud so well culculated to elicit the notice of 
those, who, ftom the simplicity of their hearts, 
tomantic character of their minds, or from the 
desire of acquiring wealth, may have a penchant 
for the rural life. 





We visited the extensive Nursery and highly 
cultivated farm of the senior proprietor of this 
tstablishment, last Wednesday, being attracted 
thither to see his Rosa Grevellii, which was then 
in bloom: and in despite of the peltings of the 
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rain of the previous day, it did, in truth, present 
an exquisitely beautiful and highly interesting 
sight. It is of China origin, and of the variety 
of the Multifiora, but excels it in every thing 
worthy of admiration as far as it is possible for one 
of the same family to exceed another. It covers 
an area of about ten feet by twelve. In richness 
of foliage, and luxuriance of growth, it is almost 
without a rival. The flowers were in large clus- 
ters, shooting forth from almost every eye of the 
wood of last year, varying in hue, tint and color, 
from the purest white, pink, and purple, to deep 
red. Nearly the entire surface was studded 
with these clusters, challenging by their inde- 
scribable brilliancy of appearance, beauty of form, 
diversified size and quality, silky-lace-work ap- 
pearance, and neat arrangement, the undivided 
homage of every one who may have seen it, and 
has a heart to enjoy the most lovely of the whole 
tribe of roses. . Before we saw it, it had been de- 
prived of some of the largest of the clusters, and 
as we learnt, one of these had upwards of twen- 
ty distinct shades of colours on it—those which 
we saw were sufficient to convince us that as the 
rose is the queen of flowers, so is this the queen 
of Roses. 





Under the head of Gardening we have placed 
the chapter on “Herbaceous Grafting,” to which 
we referred in our last number. It will be found 
to be eminently useful to gardeners, orchardists, 
and agriculturists, and together with the chapter 
on “Budding,” which we gave in our journal on 
Tuesday last, will prove highly interesting, as it 
contains the best information on the latest and 
most improved modes of multiplying trees and 
shrubs, by these means, in England and France. 





EpiTors AND THEIR READERS.---The editor of 
the New York Farmer and American Gardener, in 
publishing a communication from one of his sub- 
scribers, has the following paragraph : 

“ He is a subscriber to the Farmer, and paid 


in advance, and has already procured one other 
subscriber, and will probably procure more.” 


Such evidences of the approbation of one’s sub- 
seribers, are among the most gratifying occurren- 
ces in the life of an editor. They tend to make a 








infinite pleasure and profound ‘delight. Let one 
say what he may pratense 
ferent he may to those manifes- 
tations of favor from pes act and the » publie, 
which occasionally cheer him forward, in the dis- 
charge of his duty—we say, however indifferent 
he may outwardly appear, there is no editor who 
does not inwardly feel emotions of unmixed pride, 
and sincerely rejoiceat being the recipient of them. 
For ourself, we hold it that a virtuous mind could 
desire no stronger incentive to high emprie a 
honorable exertion, It is the ri whi 

can be bestowed, and is next in intrinsic value to 
that priceless jewel---a self-approving ¢ 
---compared to which, gold is but as ‘arose, and 
human praise “a tinkling symbol,” _ It.is,,there- 
fore, the consciousness of deserving the of 
praise awarded, which imparts to. it ay 
and hence it appears to us, that to a grateful heart 
no incident could excite more pleasurable emo- 
tions than where a patron, unsolicited, feels suffi 
cient interest in the weffare of an editur to 

cure a subscriber to transmit to him, when. “he ' 
sends in his annual subscription. Besides the 
pecuniary benefit conferred—besides the. aid far- 
nished to his paper—the act, itself, is so disinter- 
ested---so gratifying a. mark of kind feeling from 
an individual to whom, perhaps, personally, you 
are a stranger, that it steals over one’s feelings .in 


despite of every guard of stoic-prudence,---and we 
instinctively fecl ourselves subdued by those out- 
pourings of humanity, which, when harmoniously 
commingled, form at once the most beautiful indi- 
ces of lofty aspiration, generous sentiment, and 
just and honorable principles. . The mere cireum- 
stance of adding another subscriber to the dist, in 
the abstract, is no great consideration; but the 
manner of obtaining the subscriber,is every thing ; 
-—the motive which prompted. the obtainment, 
thrice hallows the deed, increases the obligation a 
thousand-fold, and does more to give moral force 
and power to the genius of an editor, if he have 
any, thana dozen procured through his own per- 
sonal solicitation, We spoke of an editor being 
a stranger to his subscribers :-—but in so 
we placed too much value upon the worldly ace 
ceptation of the term. “An editor who. is honest, 








highly laborious and irksome profession, one of 


upright, frank, and sincere, is not, and canpot be, 9 
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AS ee ARE. iat that make 


Re 5 ah IE: Ih each other ? : A personal in- 


troduction? We deny it. The usual coremon) 
may be gone through with a dozen times---aye, a 
‘thousand times, and still the parties continue to 


be strangers—utier strangers, to each other. Pol- 
tey,—Or, if the phrase suit you better,—delicacy--- 
restraining each from unfolding his true character 
tothe other... Well then, what is it? Why what 
glee than.a knowledge, a thorough knowledge, of 
each other’s genuine thoughts, feelings, principles, 
and views, can make men other than strangers to 
each other. And this may be acquired as well, if not 
better, through the medium of « paper, than by 
Does not the edi- 
tor who is ingenuous, open, unreserved, end man- 
ly, hold daily conversations with his readers? 
‘What are his editorial columns, but so many cum- 
amunings with them? Does he not thus place a 
microscope before their visual organs, by which 
‘they can each look into the inmost recesses of his 
“heart, inspect every minute atom therein, and 
thus develope, ad libijum, every secret: hope, each 
earthly ‘vish, and all his worldly designa---whe- 
ther holy or unholy ? Tell us not then, that an 
editor is a stranger to his readers-—the assertion 
"js at once an imputation upon his honesty and up- 
If they, after having been 
his readers, still be strangers to him, he has been a 
dissembling, cozening, creature; they either the 
dupes of his knavery—or so dull and stupid, as 
not to be able to read,-—-even with the aid of the 
strongest magnifyer,—-a thing most plain and 


means of oral conversations. 


on their discernment. 


“palpable to the senses. 


It is stated inthe London edition of “Letters 
on Entomology,” published by Whittaker, that the 
Ay is made to contribute to the ripening of the fig 
in the Greek Islands, and other Eastern countries, 
where the harvest of that fruit is of great conse- 
quence to the people. They plant two kinds of 
figs, the wild and the cultivated sorts. The wild 
tree bears fruit. many times in the year, and in 
them grubs are born that turn to flies; which 
are considered necessary to the ripening of the 
garden figs, they generally falling off before their 
maturity, if these insects do not pierce them at the 
ay time. Inthe months of June and July, 

country people gather wild figs, string them 

on straw. and sticks, and place them on the garden 

evening to 
look for those wild figs thas are ready for gather- 
ing—that is, when a fly is ready to come out, and 
alsa, to observe when the other trees are properly 
ripe ; for if the transfer is not made at the right 

We, the gardep figs will drop off. This custom 


fig-trees. They take great care every 
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ia evidently established by Jong experience, as i 
peasants anxiously watch all the rest of the year, 
whether the wild figs will be likely to produce 
flies in time, and the numder of them determines 
the harvest of the fruit. Indeed so necessary are 
these insects, that if they fail, the people have but 
one resource, which is, to spread.over the trees a 
common plant called the Ascolombros, the fruit of 
which contains flies fit for the purpose. 

These facts present matter worthy of the most 
serious consideration of the vegetable physiolo- 
gists. Is it the mere act of piercing it, which en- 
ables the bush to retain and mature its fruit ? Or 
is there some specific liquid virtue inserted at the 
moment the puncture is made, which produces 
the desired effect? If the cause involved in the 
first interrogatory, be the true one, the same effect 
might be produced, we should think, by human a- 
gency ; but if the latter question refers to it, then 
the difficulty of substituting another agent for the 
fiy, would be greatly increased, as from the very 
subtlety of the fluid injected, be its constituents 
what.they may, it would defy the skill of the most 
accomplished chemist to analyze or furnish a sub- 
stitute for it. If then, this practice be not found- 
ed in those prejudices which tradition hands down 
froin father to son, without either having any ra- 
tionale to justify their belief in its efficacy, then, 
indeed, is the fly of more consequence to the op- 
erations of man, than most people are willing to 
give him credit for:—and well might my Uncle 
Toby open the window and let the one that an- 
noyed him go free, there being room enovgh in 
this world for them both. But tu return to the 
subject. What is the specific effect produced by 
the porforation of the fy? Does the puneture 
merely serve as a conduit to let offthe superabun- 
dant juices ofithe frait ? or are we to infer that the 
fly injects some substance possessing the proper- 
ty, when mixed with the sap-of the tree, of stimu- 
lating the twigs from which the figs are pendant, 
soas to give tothem the tenacious power of sustain- 
ing the fruituntil it ripens? IH the flies do per- 
form the service ascribed to them ; if their action 
on the tree give to it the capacity imputed, they 
are truly most apt and skilful horticulturists, and 
it is to be regretted that their attention cannot be 
secured for the plum family, a race so sadly ad- 
dicted to casting their fruit prematurely. But why 
should the fly select the wi/d in preference to the 
garden fig to deposit its eggs? These are ques- 
tions which, we should really like to see answey- 
ed, and hope that some gentleman acquainted: 
with the subject, may feel sufficient interest in their 
solution to give the necessary explanations. "Phe 
field is.ap.ample qne, and would, repay the’ map 
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enius, by the salisfaction he wouk derive fro ; 
“refléction, if he should’ be successful, of hay. 
ing raised the veil which, for centuries, had ¢op- 
cealed the mysterious operation of an insignif 
cant insect, by which it ‘effected for man what 

could not do for himself. Ns 


Measurina Conn—The following rule for - 
certaining the quantity of shelled corn, in a house 
of any dimensions, is by Wm. M. Murray, esq. of 
South Carolina, and was read before the St. Johny 
Colleton Agricultural Society, and communicated 
by them for publication in the Southern Agricub 
turist : 


the house, so that it will be of equal  deph 
throughout, ascertain the length, breadth and 
depth of the bulk ; multiply these dimensions to 
gether, and their products by 4; then cut off om 
Agure from the right of this last product. ‘Phis 
will give so many bushels and a decimal of a 
bushel of shelled corn. If it be required to find 
the quantity in ear corn, substitute 8 for 4, and 
cut off one figure as before. 

Example. In a bulk of corn in the ear, mee 
suring 12 feet long, 11 feet broad and 6 feet deep, 
there will be $16 bushels and 8 tenths of a bash- 
el of shelled corn, or 635 bushels and- 6 tenths of 
ear corn—as : 

12 

il 

1$2 132 

6 6 
792. 792 
4 8 
$16,8 633,6 

Mr. Murray demonstrates the correctness of his 
rule thus : 


In a cubic or solid foot there are 1728 cubic 
inches. Suppose the solid content of a bulk. of 
ear corn to be 792 cubic feet, as in the above ex- 
ample, it is plain, if we multiply this sum by 
1,728, we reduce it to cubic inehes ; divide ths 
product by 2,150, (rejecting the. two-fifths as un- 
important, and we evidently have the number of 
bushels of ear-corn in the bulk, i. e. about 686} 
bushels, or about three bushels more than was ob- 
tained by the operation of the rule. But conceive 
1728 and 2150 to constitute together a vulgar 
fraction thus, +7#3—in order to arrive at the ine 
number of bushels, we have multiplied by the nv 
merator 1728 and divided by the denominator 
2150. Now the vulgar fraction ,*, is a very nest 
approximation to the fraction 3723; therefore, 4 
multiply by 8 and divide by 10 would produce 
very nearly the same-result ; this we have in e- 
fect done by multiplying by thedecimal; 8. The 
decimal 4 is used when the object is to find the 
quantity in shelled corn, because that decimal is 
the half of the decimal: 8, and it requires. two 
bushels of ear corn to make one of shelled com. 
Ip using those rules a half bushel should be 
ed for every hundred, that amount of error result- 


12 
11 


ae 





ing from the substitution.of the decimals... 





“ Rule. Having previously levelled the corn in’ 
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“what grew is uncommonly luxuriant. 


fee Whar ann Roor Crors.—We believe 
it is no longer a question, that the wheat crop, 
will prove a shori one, and that from present ap- 
pearances, in many districts heretofore distin- 
guished for superiority in quality, and greatness 
@f yield, not much more than the seed, can be 
expected to be returned ; and that in others, all 
seem to think, as if by common consent, that 
if half a crop should be realized, it will bea 
source of profound thankfulness. 

With such prospects ahead, we feel it our 
duty once more to remind our agricultaral friends 


: that it is now time they were turning their 


thoughts upon the subject of root crops, general- 
ly. Potatoes, Carrots, Parsnips, Mangel Wurt- 
wl and Beets, require immediate attention. A 
few acres of these, placed in ground well 
manured and prepared, and well attended to, 
will secure comfort and plenty for both man and 
beast, during a long winter, and backward spring. 
And as the period for turnips is coming on a- 
pace, the judicious farmer will, of course, look 
around him, take time by the forelock, and put 
the ground he has allotted for that prolific root, 
into a proper state to receive and nurture it.— 
Nor should it be forgotten, that now is the time 
toset out cabbage plants. An acre with a plant 
on every 2 feet 6 inches, by 3 feet, would prow 
5,808 cabbages, which would require but $ hoe- 
ings from the time of transplanting, until they 
would be fit to be put away for winter. .These 
attwo cems a piece, would bring, in the gross, 
$117.16 cts., if sold ; and if fed out to the milch 
cows, through the winter, would greatly tend to 
increase the profits of the dairy, the comforts of 
the house, and the luxuries of the table. It is 
impossible to keep cows to their milk upon dry 
food; and every farmer should, therefore, pro- 
vide roots of all kinds, pumpkins, and cabbages, 
to give them when they are cut off from the 
green vegetation of the clover fields and pastures. 
If the milk should be injuriously affected by any, 
or either of the vegetables named, a small piece 
of saltpetre thrown into the pan, when the milk 
is freshly strained, will correct the flavour. 





Tue Wueat anv Corn Cror in N, Carouina. 

The Norfolk Herald says:—We learn that 
the wheat crop in the neighboring counties of 
North Carolina wag never better in appearance 
than at present. In a few places, where the 
seed was sowed late, it came up thinly; but 
The In- 
dian Cora is coming on finely, and if the season 
continues favorable, the product will equal that 
of any past year.” 
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EGE Sr ep ores me i 
fied to find that our North Carolina friends até! ing. 


in such good lack ; for good luck it will prove to 
them, as both these staple articles will command 
good prices, if we are to judge from the almost 
universal out-cry of a short wheat crop in nearly 
every direction; and as an unfailing consequence, 
the shortness of the one crop of a necessary of 
life, must impart increased appreciation to the 
other. 
Tue Sitg Cutrure anv Tue Soutu, 

The editor of that ably conducted paper, the 
“Alabama Register,” has put the following query; 
which we shall take the liberty of answering : 


“ Query. Would not the culture of silk suc- 
ceed better in the southern states than in any 
other part of the Union ?” 


Answer by the Editor of the Farmer & Gardener. 

There can be no question but that the culture 
of silk would succeed better in the southern 
states than in any other part of the union. The 
winters being there more mild and less subject to 
sudden changes, render them peculiarly suited 
to the growth of the Merus Multicaulis, the new 
variety of the Chinese mulberry introduced into 
culture in the United States within the last few 
years. And as this tree must be chiefly relied 
upon for the food of the worm, the temperature 
of climate is an object of primary consideration 
to its successful culture. We believe, however, 
that it will succeed in any of the states, if proper 
regard be had to planting it in warm, high situa- 
tions, where the trees can be protected from the 
north-west winds inwinter. It withstood the last 
winter to the eastward,with various success: where 
the trees had the advantage of a few years age, 
and the bark had become somewhat hardened, 
they stood the frost as well as those that were 
native there; where the trees were yearlings, 
they suffered more or less, according to situation, 
and in some instances were killed to the ground ; 
but came up vigorously from the roots this spring. 
In this vicinity, trees in high warm situations 
were in a good state of preservation in the 
spring, while others in less favored spots in low 
damp grounds, shared a similar fate with those to 
the eastward. In the neighborhood of Brinkley- 
ville, North Carolina, they came through the 
winter without material injury, and evinced great 
tenacity of life. The white mulberry, the next 
in goodness for feeding the worm, will live any |; 
where. 

In conclusion, we would remark that we be- 
lieve, not only that the southern states are bet- 
ter adapted to its culture than any other, but that 
we are of opinion the introduction of it among 







of the growth of the mulberry, which. nnot bey 
too forcibly impressed upon the. minds of the, 
farmers and planters of Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and‘all others 
of the southern and middle states, where. thiete 
may be a supersbundanee of worn-out lands, 
it is this, @J-THAT MULBERRY GROWN 1N POOR 
GROUND YiE!.D8 THE BEST AND RICHEST SILK 
so that those barren wastes, which have been 
killed up by improvident culture, and exhausting 
crops, may yet prove so many God-sends jose 
proprietors. 5 
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Farmer’s Work ror June. 
[From the Farmer's Reporter.] 

This is the month in which the farmer soil 
look about, and see what nature is doing for him. 
If indications imply that the boughe of fruit trees 
are soon to be bent towards the ground with the 
weight of the growing fruit, he wilt look into his 
cellar, and see that none of his barrels and 
heads become destroyed for want of @ little atten- 
tion. If the timely showers and genial warmthof 
the sun-have made the meadows to wave with the 
green grass, then he will sharpen his scythes and 
engage in season the sturdy, t the i industrious, and 
the temperate arm to swing them. If the grain is 
of a healthy green, even, and free from. the des- 
troying insects, he will prepare his mows, his cra- 
dles, and make other preparations, It is not sufi- 
cient to manure and prepare the ground well, to 
sow carefully and to cultivate diligently, bat ‘the 
reaping must be done in season, and the erop well 
secured. Every preparatiou therefore should be . 
made in time. 

- Hay-Making—Thie object in curing hay is 
keep it from fermenting when ‘im the stack or 
mow, and to preserve as muchas possible, its 
sweetness and its juices. Some farmers disap- 
prove of spreadi " e hay, but recommend it to 
remain to dry a little in the swarth, and then not 
to spread it, but simply to turn it over, Others 
advise to scatter it about immediately, and rake 
and get it into the barn before the leaves are so 
dry as to crumble. The lattér, we think, is thé 
correct way when the weather is very fine. Both 
of the above practices imply that the grass np 
not be left to become sunburnt, dry and bard. 
case the hay is not perfectly as dry as it should 
be, mix with it, when mowed away, last year’s 
hay or straw. Under all circumstances 
from four to eight quarts of salt to a ton of 
This is considered to increase its value at least 
one half, and even four times, say those we — 
from experience. By the use of salt, ha 
as a general rule, not run half the risk 


injured. 

 Corn-fields should be cleansed and worked, so 
that, when hay making and the grain harvest 
comes on, the mpi ao, 3 
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r These should be carefully watch- 
ed, and dest on their first appearance, as well 
as later in the season. Some shoot them, others, 
with a long having tow or rags around the 
end, wet with spirits of turpentine, swab them off. 

{Remarks by the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener.—The 
practice of “‘sheoting” is a ruinous one, as it is impossible 
thus to destroy the catterpillars without wounding the 
young and tender branches of the troes, leaving them to 
bleed, corrode and die. The prudent farmer, or orchard- 
iat, will always studiously avoid every thing calculated to 
lacerate his and especially in the growing sea- 
son, when from the exudation of the sap the most serious 
injuries would ensue. The use of a mop saturated with 
spirits of turpentine, has been long known and favorably 
spoken of. We have used it with the best effects among 
our vines and shrubbery, and do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it. The oil of turpentine is sufficiently glutinous to 
cause the nests of catterpillars to adhere to the mop as it 
pames through them, and when brought to the ground 
the chrysalis and more mature worms, must be destroyed ; 
raat, after all, being the only effectual method of getting 
rid of them. The experience of every farmer's lady will 
be sufficient to convince her husbend, that the portions of 
apirite of turpentine which attach to the limbs of the trees, 
in the operation of removing the catterpillar-nests, will be 
sufficient to make any of the insects which may remain 
change their quarters. There is something in the aroma 
of this essential oi), s0 offensive to the whole tribe of in- 
sects, which prey upon plants, that few if any of them 
have the hardihood to remain in its vicinage.] 


fo 
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EXHISITION OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCI- 
-ETY OF MARYLAND. 


The Horticultural Society of Maryland held its third 
annual Exhibition on the 3d, 4th and 5th of June in the 
spacious Hall of the ‘Baltimore Assembly Rooms.’ Not- 
withstanding the unusual backwardness of the season, 
which bad caused the postponement of the Exhibition to 
@ time when many of our finest exotics had passed their 
bloom, the collection was very full, and what we had lost 
in some species, was made up in others that we could not 
have had at an earlier day.—The display of roses, par- 
as was splendid beyond any former example in this 
city. imost every variety of garden rose was in high 

, and their number and quality, when collected 
contrasted in the Hall, was most gratifying. The 
Ponies, aleo made a fine display; though most of the va- 
of bloom, we yet had the queen of the 
id Whitleji, or | double white; and 
ful handmaids, the Humei—the splendid 

Fragrans, or double rose scented. 
finest of all the herbaceous kinds, 
many truly elegant ones. In one 
there are twenty-four kinds. This 
ey pat rally introduced in- 
as perfectly hardy, and requires 
en labor, after the roots are put into the 
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exoties that attracted icular 
Peete bes decidedly the fa- 

severa =, plants of it in hne 
perfection. The peculiar lustre of 


was uncommonly brilliant. 
Spedionns, and Cactus Jackineonii also a al 


Ht 


mach attentieo; while the and visiters were 

fied with the sight of one of the same family in bloom for 
the first time in this city—it was the Cactus Ackermanii, 
a very fine species with deep red flowers. The Amaryl- 
lises, particularly the Johnsonienses and the Vittata, made 
a fine show 


In the evening on the secoud day of the exhibition, the 

annual Address was delivered by Francis H. Davidge, 

., and was pronounced in appropriate and eloquent 
specimen of oratory. 

The exhibition was closed on the evening of the 3d day, 
by the distribution of premiums, a ceremony that seemed 
to excite considerable interest. The Society and visiters 

nt were called to order by the President, B. I. Cohen, 

., when the Secretary read the reports of the several 

committees appointed to award the premiums. After 

which, J. p. Kennedy, Esq., Vice President, pre- 

rented to each successful competitor the premium award- 
ed him. 

The Committee of Arrangement are entitled to the 
thanks of the Society for the excellent ‘‘getting up” of 
the Exhibition. The various Plants, and cut Flowers 
were tastefully disposed, and arranged in the best manner 
to give due effect, so that, whileno individual Plant or 
Flower was hidden or made to “blush unseen,’ the beau- 
ty of each and the whole ey fm heightened by 
combination and contrast—To the ies who politely 
contributed their aid and advice in the arrangement, the 
Committee and Society were greatly indebted, and the 
presentis adopted as the earliest and most appropriate 
mode of conveying to them the Society's thanks. i 

The following is a list of the most prominent objects 
and the names of the contributors. 

VEGETABLES EXHIBITED. 
By Mr. James Stronicke, gardener to J. 6. Morris, Esq., 

4 fine Cauliflowers and Kidney Potatoes. 

By Mr. Edward Keen, two fine bunches of Aspara- 


us. 
By Mr. Gideon B. Smith, two fine bunches of Rhu- 


barb. 

By Mr. Peter Coombs, two fine Cauliflowers, and fine yel- 
low Radishes. 

By Mr. Richard Vallentine, a fine bunch of Rhubarb. 

By Mr. Wilhelm, gardener to Mr. Ridgely, of Hamp- 
ton, two fine Cockdowbes, Snap Beans, and Cucum- 


bers. 

By 1-- Thomas Dixon, one peck of peas and fine Spring 

ttuce. 

By Mr. Thomas Kehoe, gardener to Col. B. C. Howard, 
- peck of Peas, Cucumbers, Potatoes, and Canta- 

upes. 

By Mr. Laurence Aherné, gardener to W. H Freeman, 
Esq., one dish of blue Putatoes; one dish of white do. 
very fine for the season. 

~ r. Edward Doran, two fine early York Cabbages and 

ttuce. 


FRUIT. 
By Mr. Samuel Feast, specimens of the Bourbon Straw- 
berry, and the Scarlet Strawberry. 
By Mr. Edward Keen, specimens of the Bourbon Straw- 
berry. 
By Mr. George Duncan, specimens of the Bourbon 
Strawberry. 
By 4. Peter Coombs, specimens of the Bourbon Straw- 
rry. 
By Mr. H. V. Somerville, specimens of the Bourbon Straw- 
berry and Currants. 

These were all very excellent fruit and made a fine 
display, each contributor presenting several boxes of 
them. 

By Mr. D. W. Hudson, some fine Strawberries. 

By Mr. James Stronecke do do 

By Mr. Robert Sinclair, Sen. 7 fine varieties of Gooseber- 
ries. 

By Mr. Vallentine, from the garden of the late Robert 

Oliver, some fine Gooseberries. 

By Mr. Thomas Kehoe, from Col. B. C. Howard's gar- 
den, some very fine Gooseberries. 
By Mrs. Tracy, fine Currants and Strawberries. 
By Mrs. Beacham, 7 varieties of Gooseberries very fine. 
— Zebulon Waters, a dish of the White Orleans 
erry. 

The . a were of course not ripe, but were 
considered very fine, and indicated the increased attention 
that this excellent fruit is exciting amongst our garden- 


ot, | eave Se 


From the collection of St. Mary's College, 
Junccs, Fiscus Elastica, F. Nifica, F. Australis, - 
sia Framosa,; Sago Palm, Bubon Albanum, Palm, 
New Zealand Flux, Acasias, and many other fine 


plans. ~ fry 

By Mr. Robert A. Taylor, Cactus Speciosissimus, in 
“ine bloom, and C. Droste, with many other fing 
plants . 

By Mr. Evan Thomas, a splendid specimen of the Cedar 
of Goa, Sago Palm, Strelitza Regina, Cactus Specio- 
sissimus and C. Jenkinsonia, Ardisia Coronata, &c. 

By Mr. Henry Schroeder, Rododendron Ponticum, in fall 
bloom, Cactus Speciosus in bloom, Yucca Aloifolia, 

with other fine specimens, cut Flowers, * c. . 

By Mrs. Riggs, splendid bouquets of cut Flowers. 

By Mrs. W. H. Freeman, 25 varieties of Garden Roses, 
cut Flowers, &c. 

By Mr. Wm. T. Worthington, specimens of the Gloria 
Mundi and Cabbage Roses, which were very fine. 

By Mr. Wm.Thomas, Rododendron Ponticum, with other 
fine flowers. 

By Gideon B. Smith, a fine collection of Roses, among 
them the Herbemonti Grandiflora, Midas, &c. and 
Peonies Whitleji, Fragrans, &c. 

By Mrs. Geo. H. Keerl, Verbena Malindris and Aubletia, 
Pittosporum, Tobira, with a fine collection of cut Flow- 

* 


ers. 

By Mr. Thos. Kehoe, from Col. Howard's, Carnations 
with cut Flowers, &e. 

By Mr. Thomas Dixon, from Mrs. J. Donnell’s, fine cut 
Flowers. 

By Mrs. J. B. Morris, some fine Carnations, cut Flowers, 


&e. 

By Mrs. R. L. Colt, a fine Airplant, with others, and a fine 
Collection of cut Flowers. 

By Miss Rachel Cohen, Cactus Speciosissimus, in full 
bloom, the flowers measuring upwards of six inches di- 
ameter. 

By Mr. Edward Kurtz, Banksia Framosa, Corea Pul- 
chella and Viridiflora, Thea Bohea and Viridis, Cactus 
Speciosissimus and Speciosa, Amarylis Regina, Azalea, 
Sinensis, A. Ledamfolia, A. Ponticum, with a col- 
lection of Geraniums, consisting of Lord Yarborough, 
Dauiel Webster, Duke of Northumberland, R 
anum, Devere, with many other varieties, cut Flowers, 


Cc. 

By Mr. Zebulon Waters, Pelargoniums, a fine collection, 
Calceolarais, Eugenia Jambos, Cactus Speciosissimus, 
several varieties of Phlox, and many other fine plants. 

By Mrs. B. I. Cohen, Erithrina Cristegale, Amarylis 
Johnsoniensis, Eranthemum Pulchellum, Aloe Carina, 


&e. 

By Mr. James Wilkes, Metrosidorus Semperflorens, Lau- 
_ore “ sees ts - 30 

By Robert Sinclair, Sen. cut Flowers, com 
varieties of Roses, &c. ‘ —< 

By John Feast, Cactus, Speciosissimus, Mango Tree, A- 
tropogan, Paniculata, Musa Sapientum, yellow Noir 
sette Kose, Amarylis, Vittata, Sprengelia Incarnate, 
Calceolarias, Stirculia Platanifolia, Azalea Verticilata, 
Se wes tenax, ons Palm, Petunia, a collection of 

elargoniums, including the rarest varieties, Magnolia 

Fuscata, Clematis Plorida, Justicia Nova, &c. 

By Mr. Samuel Feast, Camphor Tree, Coffee Tree, Cins 
namon Tree, Cactus Ackermanii, (in flower for the 
first time here) Cactus Speciosus, with seventy five flow- 
ers, Protea Argantee, Bobea and green Tea Trees, Ardi- 
sea Crenata and Solanicea,Amarylis Johnsoniensis, Cal- 
ceolarias, Sago Palm, Gardedia Thunturia, G. Florida, 
Fecus Australis, Melalucus, Metrosidorus, Gricas, fine 
Pelargoniums, Burchillia Capenses, Horea Spatufata, 
Nurembergia, Crinum, Amabillis, C. Asiaticum, Drace+ 
na Fera, Clematis Florida, Mimulus Smithii, with eut 
i comprising above ong hundred varietiesof ro~ 
ses, &c. , 

The contributions of cut —, were most liberal, 
comprising an immense variety, and in t ’ 
—so much so that several large peter t sorwdly amon 
number of vases, &c. were occupied by them. Itis more 
than probable that some of the names of the contributor 
may have escaped notice; if so, it is hoped that the omis- 
sion will be attributed to the hurry and confusion is- 
cident to such oceasions. 








Ors, 
ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
The fo!lowing articles were exhibited— 


The Committee of arrangement and the society take 
this occasion to return their thanks to all the contribu 
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Awarded 


Society, at the third annual exhibition. 
It should be observed that the articles for which these 


were awarded are 


brace many 


flowers, as of plants, frait aad vegota- 
PREMIUMS 
the several consmittees of the Horticultural 


uced and exhibited dur- 
the year commencing the Saturday following the last 
day of the last annua! exhibition, and 


consequently em- 
articles not exhibited at the present exhibi- 


tion. And also that besides these premiums the Society 


has awarded a special 


ium for some meritorious 


prem 
articles every Saturday since about the 15th of April 
last. 
PREMIUMS 


IN THE VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 


For the best Cauliflower: 


8, to Thomas Kehoe, 





Gardener to Cul. B. C. Howard, $5,00 
do do Lettuce,to T. Kehoe, do do, 3,00 
do do ‘Rhubarb to Wm. Feast, 3,00 
do do Beets, to Thomas French, 3,00 
do do Onions, from seed,to Caleb Whittemore, 3,00 
do do Cape Brocoli, to C. Whittemore, 3,00 
do - do Celery, to Edward Doran, 3,00 
do do Egg Plants, to Robert Dore, 3,00 
do do Tomatoes, to Thomas Dixon, 3,00 
do do Lettuce, open ground, to George 
Dunean, 2,00 
do do Early Potatoes, to Thos. Dixon, 3,00 
do do Balsify, to Peter Coombs, 3,00 
do do Asparagus, open ground, to Peter 
Nante, 2,00 
do do Crookneck Squashes, to Peter 
Coombs, 3,00 
do do Pickling Cucumbers, to EJward oti 
‘ do do Lima Beans, to Rich'd Vallentine, 2,00 
do. do Snap Beans, to Mr. Wilhelm, Gar- 
dener at Hampton, 2,00 
do do Garden Peas, James Pitcher, 2,00 
do do Early York Cabbages, a discretionary 
premiuin of 2,00 
FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 
For the best Peaches, one peck, the amateur pre- 
mium, to George W. Miller, $20,00 
do do Strawberries, (last season) to James 
Maidlow, 3,00 
do do Raspberries, to Caleb Whittemore 2,00 
do do Gooseberries, to Andrew Clarey, 4,00 
do do Cherries, to John B. Bastian, 3,00 
do do Pears, to James Stronecke, 5,00 
do do Foreign Grapes, to Thos. Holmes, 5,00 
do do Native Grapes, to R. Sinclair, sen., 5,00 
do do Plums, to Mrs. B.I. Cohen, 3,00 
do do Early Apples, to Wesley Hancock, 3,00 
do do Apricois, to Mrs. Leonard Frailey, 3,00 
do do Figs, to Miss Eliza Schroeder, 2,00 
do do Cantaloupes,to Henry Thompson, 3,00 
do. do Winter Cantaloupes, 3,00 
And the following discretionary Premiums, viz: 

For fine Oranges and Lemons, to Jas. Carroll, Jr. 5,00 
Fora fine seedling Peach, to Mrs. W. J. Alcock, 5,00 
ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

For the best collection of Camellia Japonicas, to 
Edward Kurtz, - - - = = §$10,00 
do do Seedling Camellia Japonicas, ta 
Edward Kurtz, - + + - = = 6,00 
do do Collection of Dahlias, to 8. Feast, - 5,09 
do do Seedling Vablias, to G. B. Smith, - 5,00 
do do Collection of Heaths, to 8. Feast, - 5,00 
do do do Azaleas, to John Feast, - - 5,00 
do do do Amarylises, to Z. Waters, - 2,00 
do do do Auriculas,toS. Feast, - - 5,00 
do. do Seedling Pelargoniums, to J. F - 3,00 
da do Collection of Tea Roses, to S. Feast, - 3,00 
do do os Cr _— ums, to Mrs. pn 
eH. Keerl, - - + - y 
@> do do Carnations, to Capt. Thos. 
Holmes, - - - = - - - - = 2,00 
do do do. Tulips,to Henry Moore, - - 2,00 
do do do. Hyacinths, Mrs, B. 1. Cohen, - 2,90 
do do do Primula Polyanthuses, to 
John Feast, - - - - - + = 2,00 
For the finest an’ rarest Exotic, to Saml. Feast, 
for his splendid new Rododendron Hybrida, - 5,00 
eer apne piegmaramacctags Mary’s and 
= - - a > . cn f) 





THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 


For the of ec aie hs 
mene 
L. Emory, - - - * Wort 
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In conclusion, we would request the attention.of the 
citizens of Baltimore and of the State at large to the 
Horticultural Society. If there be a Society w real 
object is the public goot, the Horticultural Society is 
that one ; and it is not the less so because it ministers to 
the innocent and laudable pleasures, as well as necessi- 
ties and comforts of life. The weary and famished travel- 
ler thinks none the lese of his host for soothing and de- 
lighting the mind as well as satisfying the cravings of 
hanger. This Society above all others lay 
claim to the merit of universal benefit to all classes of 
society. There is no man so high nor widow nor orphan 
80 low, but the benefits of the Society reach them with 
palpable effect; by increasing the supply and thereby 
diminishing the expense of many of the neceegaries and 
even luxuries of the table; by diffusing taste for, and 
thereby increasing the cultivation of, the great variety of 
Shrubbery and Flowers,to the pleasures of which, however 
stoical he may be in every other respect, no individual 
was ever yet found entirely indifferent. 

The object of the Horticultural Society is simply, by 
the bestowment of honors and rewards, to induce the in- 
troduction of new, useful and ornamental vegetables and 
plants; to increase their production and improve their 
quality ; to encourage skill, industry, and careful manage- 
ment in the practical gardeners and orchardists; and 
finally, rHenesy to enhance the comforts and enjoyments 
of the whole community. That the exertions o! the So- 
ciety have not been entirely inefficient, even for the short 
space of time that has ela since the commencement 
of its operations, our markets and gardens, and even tho 
tables of all our citizens, bear testimony ; that it will in- 
crease in its effects as its means of operating increase must 
be evident to all. We appeal, then, with confidence to 
the Ladies particularly, to join us, and thus by contribu- 
ting their aid and countenance, enable us to extend the 
influence of our Society. We already have a res ble 
list of members, but as all ave benefitted by, all should 
contribute to, a Society like this. 

GIDEON B. SMITH, Cor. Sec’y. 

N. B. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of becoming 
members of the Society, may leave their names with the 
Secretary, or any other member of the Society. 





Herpaceous Grartine. 

1. Grafling upon fleshy or tuberculous roots--It 
not unfrequently happens that a tubercle of a geor- 
gina root is found without eyes; and, when this 
is the case, notwithstanding all the care of the 
cultivator, it may remain in the ground one or 
two years without budding, till at last it rots—— 
This imperfection is easily discovered if the neck 
of the tuber is looked at attentively, for it is always 
there that the buds are found. Iu this case, as 
soon as a georgina bud upon some other tuber 
has begun to germinate, it is picked out with the 
point of the grafting-knife, and is taken away 
with a small piece of the tubercle adhering to it. 
On the neck of the barren tubercle a small hole 
is made, in which the bud is inserted, but in sych 
a manner as that the base of the bud shall be per- 
fectly on a level with the surface of the tubercle ; 
and it is cemented with grafting-wax. The tu- 
bercle is then planted in a pot, taking care not to 
cover the neck on which the graft is, and the pot 
is plunged in a hot-bed under glass. When the 
graft has taken properly, the plant is tarned out 
into, the open border. 

2. Herbaceous furrow-grafling forvertical shoots. 
A bud with a triangular slice of bark and wood, 
when in a soft or herbaceous state, is cut out of 
the scion, and inserted in a corresponding grove 
made in the stock, a ligature is applied, and after- 
wards grafting-wax. ‘I'his mode of grafting suc- 







have an equal tendency i 
nat ies, oe aloatae rio ; 


8. Herbaceous gra 
leaves.—In the middle of the s 
opposite eyes, an angular and Jc 
sion is made, traversing the stem fron mde 
the other. The graft is cut angularly at its top. 
and bottom. Thebinding, &c,, is then put onas . 
usual. This mode of grafting is suitable for 
those species of trees, and annual or perennial 
plants, the buds of which are ‘on the 
stem, which happens most fr y on the cen- 
tral shoots of plants. M. Tschoudy gives’ the 
name of mulltiliges to those plante, the central 
shoots of which have a tendency to rise more 
vertically than the tateral ones, and which have 
consequently more vigor; it is upon these cen- 
tral shoots that the grafts ought to be made, 

4. Grafting on the Stem of Annual or Peren- 
nial Plants.—The period chosen for this mode 
of grafting is that of the greatest vigor of the 
plant, that is, some days before its going in flow- 
er. The stem of the stock is cut through 
a leaf, as near as possible to its petiole, and & sli 
downwards is made in the section. A shoot is 
then taken off near the root of ine plant 10 be in- 
creased, the end of which is cut into a wr 
shape, and is inserted in the slip made in the 
stock, taking great care of the leaf‘on the latter ; 
for it is that which must nourish the scion until 
it has taken thoroughly, by keeping wp the circu 
lation of the sap. A bandage is applied; and the 
junction covered with grafting-wax, as before.— 
When the graft has taken, which is ascertained 
by its growth, the ligature is removed, and the 
old leaf, and the shoots from the stock below the 
graft, are removed. M. Tschoudy grafted in this 
manner artichokes upon cardoons, and other plants 
on their congeners. ete 

5. Grafting on Succulents-—Take @ young 
shvot or leaf of a succulent plant (for example, of 
a cactus or opuntia,) and, cutting its base toa 
point or wedge, insert it in a hole or slit made in 
the stem or leaf of another species, but of the same 
genus. 

6. Grafting the Melon.—On the stem of a eu- 
cumber, or any other plant of the family of Ca- 
curbitace, but having some enalogy with the 
melon, choose a vigorous part, of a shoot having 
a well-developed leaf. In the axil of this leaf an 
oblique cut is made, of half its thickness. ‘The 
point of' melon shoot, so far developed as to have 
its fruit quite formed, is then cut off, and pointed. 
at its end, 2 inches below the fruit. It isinserted 
in the cleft made in the stock, always bad 
to spare the leaf until the scion has taken. 


“ 


Te 


remaining part of the operation is performed in 
the usual manner with ligatures, and wax, 
This mode of grafting succeeds pretty well; 

it has not hitherto been applied to any useful 
end, Tomatoes may be grafted in this m 

on potetoes, and it is said that putatoe plants 
thas treated produce good crops both of potatoes 
and tomatoes. ’ pe 








ceeds both with the young wood of trees and 
with herbaceous plants, whether perennial or an- 


clay, bat gt more tan « 
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ike sticking-plaster. 1: this Iest state if 
th as a ligature fur retaining the escot- 
in its place, and as a covering for 
In very delicate budding and 
‘oss and catton wool are frequent- 
stitutes for grafting-clay or graft- 
; he or cotton being tied firmly on 
thread or strands of bast -maiting. 
THE BREEDER & MANAGER. 


{From the Maine Farmer.) 
QUBRIES AND ANSWERS IN RELATION TO SHEEP 
HUSBANDRY. 

The five queries which are quoted below, came 
from an anonymous correspon:'ent. They 
were to a gentleman pre-eminently 
distinguished as one of the best judges of stock, 
and withal an extensive breeder, who has 


promptly and very obligingly furnished us with 
the 5 


1, « 
ter his 
of the wool?” Pure Merino, crossed with 
bred South Downs. 

2. “What ave the prices at which the Saxony, 
South Down, Cotswold, Leicester, Bakewell, or 
Merino Ewes can be purchased respectively, afier 
shearing?” From a good flock, you cannot se- 
lect ewes, or it would not long remain a good 
flock; lambs or yearlings may be selected per- 

price very various—depending on purity 
of blood, and individual exce!lence. 

$. “What breed produces wool of the greatest 
value?” Saxony per pound—Merino per fleece. 
“And what breed yields the heaviest fleeces ?” 
The great Lincoln, or Romney Marsh sheep. 

4. “What breed is most hardy and best adapt- 
ed to our climate?” South Downs, certainly. 

5. “On what lands how many sheep per acre 
can be pr ly kept?” §=That depends on the 
breed of sheep, and quality of land, but much 
fewer than are generally kept. 

The Saxon sheep undoubtedly produce the fin- 
est wool; but their fleece is light, seldom exceed- 
ing 24 lb. in weight, and is tov open to resist our 
storms. They are feeble in constitution ; require 

tare, are poor nurses, and their lambs are 
raised with difficulty. The mutton from such 
sheep must necessarily be of a miserable descrip- 
tion. : 
I believe that in Connecticut, even the pure 
Saxony sheep may be purchased at a comparative- 
ly low price, say from six dollars to four dollars 
a head, and perhaps lower still. 

The old fashioned pure Merino sheep, which 
were imported by Col. Humphrey, and those as- 
sociated with him, (but which are now almost 
extinct), were ® much better constitution sheep, 
and more than made up by quantity fur the dif- 
ference in ger of their fleece—the close, thick 
texture of their wool resisted our cold,wet storms 

ir lambs were better 








joined answers : 
what breed or stock had a beginner bet- 
flock, his olject being the growing 


high 


cotton loth, and used in 


render it impenetrable to the weather; the for- 
mer being very objectionable to the manufacturer, 
while the latter is readily cleansed and worked. 

I desire to be understood as speaking of the 
pure breeds, and-not of grade sheep, which 80 
universally abound in this state, for they have no 
distinctive or fixed character, but vary with their 
d of consanguinity to the pure imported 
blood. Indeed I feel well assured that there are 
very fewsindividuals of the pure unmixed blood to 
be found. 

The earlier Merino flocks of this state were 
obtained, from the introduction of imported bucks, 
and those were purchased at great prices, which 
with the native ewe, formed the ancestry of our 
fine wooled flocks; these had not attained near- 
ly to the excellence of the pure Merino, in the 
staple of its wool, its compactness, its uniformity, 
or softness, when the Saxony cross was introduc- 
ed, and became almost universal in a surprising- 
ly short time—and this is the true history of al- 
most all our fine grade sheep in this state. It is 
not, therefore, to these flocks that I allude when I 
speak of pure Merino, of Saxony sheep. / 

As to price, I presume such Merino sheep are 
more costly now than the Saxony ; from the fact, 
that farmers are now aware of their error in usin 
the Saxon cross, which has ruined the ¢onstitu- 
tion of their flocks, decreased their clip of wool 
nearly one half, and reduced their produce, until 
with ordinary management, more than twenty- 
five lambs to an hundred ewes are seldom raised. 
A Merino buck of unquestionable purity, whose 
ancestry were both imported, will now sell for 
twenty-five and thirty dollars; the same animal, 
eighteen months since, might have been picked 
up at $8 and $10. 


The Leicestershire, Bakewell, and Cotswold 
sheep are so crossed and mingled in this country, 
that the distinction is lost, except to the practis- 
ed eye, who can find individuals in the various 
flocks which partake, as it may happen, more of 
the characteristics of the one parent or the other. 
These are long, coarse wooled sheep, possessing 
much beauty of form, early maturity, and are quick 
feeders; but they require rich lands for their 
pasture, and though their constitutions are good, 
yet their fleece is sufficiently open to admit the 
penetrating rains of our severe storms, and then 
it is that their heavy fleeces are seen separated 
along the ridge of the back, thus admitting the 
wet directly to the skin, until the animal is chill- 
ed through. They are good nurses, and make 
fine lambs; their meat originally coarse and long 
in the grain, and white in its color, was much 
improved by Mr. Bakewell, and under his man- 
agement, became superior to the other large, long 
wooled sheep. Some of the best flocks of this 
variety may, | believe, be found in the shcep folds 
of Mr. Dunn, and Mr. Wilkinson, in Albany 
county, or of Mr. Alcock, Mr. Musson and. Mr. 
Clark, in Ostego county, all of whom have given 
much attention to this fine variety of sheep. Ave- 
rage produce in wool, | should think, from five to 
six pounds, though individuals are found carry- 
ing fleeces of ten and twelve pounds. Price of 
good lambs, I believe, from ten to fifteen dollars. 

The South Downs are as yet but little known 





in this country, but in my opinion, are decidedly 


color. , , contains only the grasses necessary to | better calculated than any other, for the domestie 


purposes of our farmers.. They are of a medium 
size, beautiful in their forms, large loined, broad 
chested, fine in the head, sniall boned, and fine in 
the fleece, which avetages 4 lbs. in the ewes; the 
bucks reach to 7 lbs.; in quality it is equal te 
half blood Merino, but stronger in its filament, 
and entirely impenetrable to storms of stow, 
sleet or rain: they are regardless of our coldest 
weather, and possess heartier constitutions than 
any sheep I know. The wethers attain to about, 
28 lbs. per quarter, and are allowed to be the best 
mutton sheep in England; mild in flavor, and 
juicy. They are excellent nurses, and quick 
feeders. Here again, I beg to be understood as 
alluding to the pure and high bred South Downs; 
such asit is found in the sheep-folds of the great 
sheep masters in Sussex; and not the common, 
unimproved animal of the Downs, weighing 14 
Ibs. per quarter, and earrying but 24 of wool. 
As to prices, they are best ascertained from the 
sources of the respective breeds, and must 
much, according to the established purity of the 
blood, and the excellence of the individuals; the 
one a much more difficult point to ascertain than 
the other. 

For the last three years, preparative to com- 
mencing my own flock, | paid much attention to 


§ | the sheep husbandry of this district ; visited those’ 


who owned large flocks, and™soon discovered 
that they were all on the decline: I corresponded 
with others, and found the introduction of the 
Saxony blood was universally followed by a de- 
cline of constitution, and all its attendant evils; 
excepting in one instance, where a gentleman 
wrote me that he had just purchased a flock of 
Saxon Merinos. He assured me that in Oneida 
county, they were a hardy, healthy sheep—shear- 
ing on an average about 3 lbs. of wool, and the 
purer the Saxon blood, the heavier the fleece! 
This was so—contrary to my own experience, 
having materially injured a flock of nearly two 
thousand grade Metinos by one single cross of 
the Saxony, that I still continued my plan of 
forming a flock from the pure, full bred, large 
Merino sheep on the one part, and from the high 
bred sheep of Mr. Ellman’s flock of South Downs 
on the other. Assisted by the indefatigable _per- 
severance, acute discrimination, and previous 
knowledge of a friend, (whose father was con- 
cerned with Col. Humphrey in his various impor- 
tations and sales of such sheep), | collected, after 
18 months search, about thirty full bred Merino 
sheep, pure as imported, known to be directly de- 
— from these importations, Their quality 
of wool is as fine as perhaps an le Saxony 
flocks of Mr. Ellman, in Sagi whens two 
year old wether sheep beat all England last Christ- 
mas, at Smithfield, and took the first prize. He 
was judged to weigh $2 lbs. per quarter; and I 
am happy to say, has been presented to me 
Mr. Ellman, as a specimen of excellence, and w 
probably arrive in this country before long, as he 
was to be shipped from London the first week in 
this or for New York. From Mr. Ellman I 
procured six yearling ewes, and a ing buck ; 
the ewes have wintered in a youl witht open 
fence and an open shed, closed only at the back ; 
they lambed there from the 28d to the 28th of 
February, on which day the thermometer Was a8 





low as 4deg. On the Ist, 2d, $d, 4th and 5th of 
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tensity ; and are allowed by all who called to see 
them, to be the finest lambs they ever saw. I find 


‘a rapid demand for ell I can spare from both my 


at liberal prices. The engagements for 
South Down buck, for next season, have been 
for some months past; and two days since, 
Mr. Musson, a Leicestershire breeder, called to 
see him, when I took the opportunity of request- 
ing he would weigh him—he very obligingly did 
so—and his exact weight was one hundred and 
fifty pounds and a half. I have ventured on these 
minutie in regard to the high bred South Downs, 
as these sheep are very little known in the United 
States; and facts are more vvoneey 3 Arey opin- 
ions :—And again I must insist that I do not allude 
to the unimproved breed; I do not allude to the 
South Downs of Cully’s day, from whose writings 
Ihave seen various extracts descriptive of the 
breed—nor do [ include the Hampshire Downs; 
I confine myself to the high bred sheep of the pre- 
sent day; and if any would oppose to them the 
fast rooted prejudice of high breeding being in- 
able from delicacy, I would refer them to 
‘the facts above stated, and ask of them a person- 
al inspection. I would further add, that Mr. Ell- 
man’s flock turns out more lambs than ewes; av- 
eraging 750 lambs annually, for several years, 
from 600 ewes. , 

A strong advocate myself for purity of biood, 
and a. known line of ancestry, which confers ex- 
cellence by descent, still I believe, for this couny 
the most valuable description of sheep may be 
raised by judiciously crossing the Merino and 
South Downs, thus uniting the fine fleece of: the 
one with the beautiful carcass of the other, and 
gaining at once a constitution suited to our cli- 
mate. This was done some years since, on the 
introduction of the Merinos into England, and 
was.attended by the most flattering success, the 
flock beating every other for the compinep ex- 
cellenee of wool and carcass. Both these breeds 
being fine, close wooled sheep, there is no ex- 
travagant dissimilarity, no wide contrasts to be 
amalgamated, and a more uniform character is 
easily obtained in the progeny, from which it will 
do to breed again. This is not the case with a 
cross between the long and short wooled varie- 
ties; the first cross will sometimes make a good 
animal, but when bred from again, the produce 
is uncertain, sometimes “taking back” on the 
long wooled parent, and sometimes on the. op- 
posite side; and when apparently combined in 
the fleece a united influence of the two breeds, 
a closer examination will shew an unevenness 
of length and filament that i]! suits the manufac- 
turer. R. 

Maple Grove, Otsego, March 25, 1835. 

*The term “gummy” is in common use with 
farmers, and will be understood. 





» To preserve vines from bugs, §c.—Take 4 oz. 

tobacco, pour over it a gallon of boiling water, add 
2 of. pulverized sulphur,and 4 oz. glauber salts ; 
when. cool stir and sprinkle the plants with the 
solution ; this is said to be an effectual preventive 
against destructive insects. 
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16th and Paris of the 13th. May, have been re- 
additional news from 
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ceived at New York. .No. | from 
France relative to the indemnity bill. Mr. Liv- 
ingston and family arrived at Plymouth, England 
onthe 10th May in the Constitution... we 

The Parliament of England. resumed business 
on the 12th May; nothing important had been 
done. Lord Morpeth had been returned from. 
the West riding of York, by a majority of 2,000 
and Lord Jobo Russell was a candidate for the 
Borough of Poole. The administration. of Lord 
Melbourne is by no means strong, and doubts are 
seriously entertained of ifs sanding. It is said 
to be without asingle man of talent. Lord Den- 
man’s appointment as speaker of the House of 
Lords had given great offence to Lord Brough- 
am, who is said to be perfectly savage at the 
peglect manifested towards him. There was 
considerable derangement in the money market. 

The Carlists in Spain had gained advantages 
over the queen’s troops, and it is said that succor 
unger the treaty of last year will be claimed of 
the Portugese government. 

Changes in the ministry of Portugal havo taken 
place; the duke of Palmella is succeeded by M. 
Friere, a man of energy and talents. It is repor- 
yi has not believed, that Don Miguel is 

ead. 

Liverpool, May 16. Cottons—Uplands 10 
to. tid. Orleans 10} to 113d. Tennessee ord 
to 10d. Mobile 11d to 119d per Ib. 

London, May 12. Tobacco—sales 200 hhds. 
Kentucky $$d to 44d—the stock on hand only 
600 hhds.,, none fine. 


Santa Anna has been declared. dictator of ' 


Mexico. 


After our foreign Abstract and Domestic Sum- 
mary were in type, we received the following : 


Later from France.—The ship Garonne, at 
New York, brings Paris papers to the 18th and 
Havre tothe 14th May, both inclusive. No ad- 
ditional news relative to the indemnity bill. On 
the 23d April Louis Phillippe issued. an ordi- 
nance, exempting American vessels coming with 
clean bills of health from. quarantine—the cot- 
ton on board-of those which arrived in a French 
port from an American with foul bills of health is 
not in future to be opened or sent to the Laza- 
retto. 

Sales at Havre, May 18th—-12 hales Mobile 
cotton (only) 1458 150; 7 mill. N.¥. wax 180f, 
Domestic Summary. 

The Charleston papers state that peaches fully 
ripened in the open air have been in that gity. 

The actual subscription to the Bank of Charles-, 
ton, S.C. amounts to $89,449,440, of which 
$8 1,093,800 were subscribed in Charleston alone. 

The venerable and venerated Chief Justice 
Marshall is at present in Philadelphia, and we 
regret to learn by the papers of that city, that he 
is very unwell at his lodgings. 

A most destructive fire took place at Charles- 


ton, South Carolina, on the morning of the 6th |- 


inst., commencing about half past 12, A. M.. The. 


Charleston Courier of the 6th, has an account, | sve 


which though not. full, shows that it was-the 
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It is of 
ries, a8 no light was permitted upon the pi 
where the fire originated. © = 
As the suffegers of 
reduced to want umstances, we do 
sincerely hope. that théir felloy ns, through: 
out the Union, will come to their rescue witt 
promptitude. if there be-any thing which @ " 
to the generous feelings.of our nature with great-. 
er force and more resisiless snce than ano- 
ther, it is where a large body of virtuous and in- 
dustrious fellow mortals, are » visited 
with calamity and stript of their means of sup- 
port. - eA Bes 
The corporation of Charleston have voted a 
thousand dollars towards the sufferers-by the late 
afflictive fire in that city—a good which 
we trust will be extensively followed...» , 
Rail road stocks have become d 
with capitalists on the Atlantic seaboard; the’old, 


so long depressed, is rapidly rising to and above 
par, and the new stocks recently t rown into the 
market, are taken with an avidity which indicates 
that there is a plenty of moneyy and abundant 
confidence in the several markets... 4 

The Boston Fusiliers returned among us from 
their excursion to Washington, on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, remained with us until Friday morning, 
when they took their departure for their home, 
the cradle of liberty. While herey they were 
treated with that generous hospitality due alike 
bto the gentlemanly deportment of the members 
of that ancient corps, and to our own good name, 

An awful and destructive tornado passed over a 
part of N. Jersey, on Saturday last, causing great 
destruction to property. and the. loss-of several 
lives. Jt commenced at Middle Bush, about’ ¢ 
miles from New Brunswick, where it did much 
damage—thence to Piscataway, a neat’ village 
situated on the Raritan, three and @ half miles 
from New Brunswick, consisting of 20 dwellings, 
all of which with the exception of three were 
destroyed. It then entered New Brunswick, 
where its. work was destructive indeed. One 
account says 50 dwelling houses.are destroyed. 
and a vast number much injured. Apother ec- 
count, a private letter, says that 260 bi and 
barns, including a Methodist Ch built of 
‘brick, were destroyed and injured. Children are 
said to have been carried 100 feet in the air, 
and one a quarter of a mile, who escaped with- 
out any other injury than a sprained wrist. The 
names of the persons killed are the widow Van 
Arsdele, Henry Boerum, Esq., an officer of the 
Navy, and a son of Dr. Bayard. About 50 per- 
sons were wounded. 
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att os FOR SALE, 

FIRST RATE POINTER. DG. — He is thorough 

bred, well broken quarters well and stands firmly. 

To save trouble, his price is $50. Address W. L., at the 

All qe i abroad 
e 














26| Farmer and Gardener office. 
24 | must be post paid. 
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A BAKEWELL BUCK. 


& 

26 W ANTED for an extensive agriculturist in the north, 
a Buck of the Bakewell breed of Sheep, to supply 

————_ ewe | the place of one which has recen 

first rate animal, of the purest blood, and of fine pointe, 

For such dn'‘one, a liberal price will be paid. A 

tion to be made to the ed tor of this paper. j 


tly dig.’ He must bea 








FOR’ SALE, 
A BROOD MARE about 15 hands high, color black; 
fine = and action. Apply at this office. 
mey 












HELS OF ) 

SINCLAIR & RE. 

* EVON COW AND CALF... ~ 

| ere eae DEVON COW, five years ol 
this spring, of the het - bleed cad: mos 

form. She is altogether one of the most perfect an 

of ber kind, and is in Calf te a first rate Devon Bull. - 

has also by her side a BULL CALF, two ’ 








‘| equa} in all respects to any other calf of his kind 


ice of the two animals is and t 
sie two mal $20, and hy 


I, I. HITCH Philadelphia. 
June 9th, 1835. 3t. 
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FOR SALE, 
A DURWAM BULL—Apply ‘at this office, 
jane’ , 
| LUCERNE: SEED. © th. 


ce nee nam on sane Teen FRENCH 
4 . ne gualit UB, or. 
BOO Chovie Sedo. Phew doe of tree, 
valuable grasses which hasas yet been introduced into 
cultivation “t mail wap we can be nese ete as 
being particularly to soiling, as it 
in fit for the scythe fully two Nocahn, before the common 
Red Clover, and can be advantageously cut several times 
in the course of 4 season. oe pan beg en 
of Clover, should also sow with it half a bushel of Rye, 
or some other grain to the acre, ¢o as to protect it from 
weeds the first year. or until it attains ite wonted 
and becomes sufficiently matted to smother the weeds. 
The qoantity of seed sown to the acre is 18ibs.' 

ALSO, SCARLET CLOVER, or. Trifolium Incarna- 
tum, a very early sort, possessing many advantages. 

St. FOIN, and BURNET GRASS seed, both highly 
spoken of fur culture in high, dry soils, as improvers of 
land—which, a with 

RUTA BAGA TURNIP, WHITE FLAT, YEL- 
LOW BULLOCK, EARLY DUTCH, end many other 





sorts, all of the best varieties of Turnip Seeds, for field 


and garden culture, are confidently recommended es of 
the very first quality, being selected with great care, and 


R. SINCLAIR, Js, 
At Seed Store connected with this Office. 


due regard paid to their freshness. 


June 2. 


wy Subsc-iber has just received by the ship Canada 
a splendid assortment of English and Dutch Garden 





and Field Seeds. The respectability of the gentleman by 
whom these seeds were raised warrants inte ih recotu- 
mending them with perfect confidence. But. to be. car- 
tain of the quality and to prevent diseppointment to 
chasers, proofsamples of each sort are taken and. will be 
fully tested in Lotbeds prepared for the purpose. 


ROBERT SINCLAIR, ‘Jr. 
At S'nclair & Moore’s Maryland Agricultural 
3. Repository, Light near Pratt street. 





TERMS OF THIS PAPER. 





1. Price five dollarsper annum, payable in advance. 
&¥When this is done, 50 cents worth of any kind of seeds 
on hand will be delivered or sent to the order of the sub- 
scriber with his receipt, 

2. The manner of payment which is preferable to any 
other for distant subscribers, is by check or draft on some 
responsible party here, or else by remittance of a current 
bank note ; and to obviate al] objection to mail transmis- 
sion, the conductors asswme the risk. _, 

3. Subscriptions are always charged By THE YEAR, ng 
never for a shorter term. When once sent to a su 
er the paper will not be discontinued (except at the dis- 
cretion of the publishers) without a special order, om. re 
eeipt of which, a discontinuance will be entered,’ to take 
effect aT THE END of the current year of subscription. 

4. Subscribers may receive the work by mail either im 
weekly numbers, or in monthly or quarterly portions; or 
else in a volume (ending in May annually), ba 
pressed, half bound and lettered (to match with the Ame- 
rican Farmer) by such conveyance as they may direct: 


but the $9 must in all these cases be paid in advance. 


@PAvvertisements relating to any of the subjects of 
this paper will be inserted once at one dollar per he yr 
or at that rate for more than a square, and et half that 
tate for each repetition. 





